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BEHIND 
THE CRISIS? 


.T the time this is written, 
kon Sunday, Aug. 8, it looks 
“Sif the danger of war within 
a matter of days had passed 


~ When we remember that the 
Western Allies announced some time 
480 that they would not enter upon 
talks beyond the subject lof the 
Immediate Berlin issue until the 
Soviet blockade of the German 
“apital had been lifted, and that the 
Russians had declared that they 
Would not link the start of negotia- 
longs about the situation in Berlin 


| With the fulfilment of any prelimin- 


COMMENTARY 
by 
ROY SHERWOOD 


ary conditions, it is glad news to 
4e@arn that the week’s meetings in 


the Kremlin have produced a first | 


Instalment of solution of the appar- 
ently unsolvable. Which shows what 
€an be done on some occasions. 
Too soon for jubilation 
Bur it is far too soon for jubila- 


y tion, even restricted to the 
immediate and comparatively narrow 
issue, Bruce Odspur, who said 


goodbye to this column until Septem- 
ber in the last sentence of his Com- 
mentary on July 23—not, I imagine, 
Without a certain measure of relief 
—may still be back here for the 
Slaughter, “if those turn out to be 
tight who say “the Russians want 
to get the harvest in first.” 

So far, we are alive, though the 
last two weeks have been desperately 
anxious, with superstitious fears, 
When the Olympic torch was re- 
Ported to have gone out, helping a 
£ood many people to dig deeper down 
into their state of worry. But the 
coming week transcends the two just 
Dast in real importance. It is likely 
to rank in years to come as one of 
the most fateful in post-world-war 
II history. For only the future can 
tell whether it will have been the 
Week in which the super-horror war 
had its real beginning, the week in 
which it was averted, or the week in 
Which it was rendered all the more 
certain and the more _ ferocious 
through a little extra time gained 
for more abominable preparations by 
the use of the process now generally 
condemned as appeasement. The re- 
Semblance with September, 1938, is 
Striking. Let us leave it at that for 


. the moment. 


Pacifists’ dilemma 


S for the pacifist, weeks such as 

these confront him, for the 
Second time in the PPU’s history, 
With the acute question of what he 
Would do in the hypothetical event 
of his suddenly coming into power. 
Asked by a non-pacifist, it is an un- 
Wittingly unfair question. But how- 
ver unfair a question it may be 
when asked by others, unless the 
Pacifist is content to look on himself 
as a dreamer ambling irresponsibly 
through life, he must face it for him- 
self. In doing so he need njt, indeed 
he must on no account, exaggerate 
the value of his answer. 

It is not necessary for it to bear 
the obvious hall-mark of infallibility 
and higher inspiration. Plain com- 
“™onsense will do. 

All he is up against is the task 
of producing something less dismal 
than the alternative between the 
World war coming’ in the not distant 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE SIX) 
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WHAT LIES | 


World 


Pacifist Call: End 


Hunger 


MILLIONS NEGLECTED AS 
NATIONS ARM 


Aldous Huxley’s Warning 


CALL for war against hunger instead of war between 


mankind came from the 


world conference of the War 


Resisters’ International at Shrewsbury this week. 


Aldous Huxley, the novelist 
and playwright, sent a memov- 
andum to the conference about 
a second Crisis which confronts 
the world in 1948—the crisis 
arising from lack of food re- 
sources to meet the needs of a 
population that is increasing by 
millions every year. There 
were two thousand million peo- 
ple in the world in 1899, Aldous 
Huxley reminded the confer- 
ence; today there are three 
thousand million, an increase of 
fifty per cent. in less than fifty 
years. 

The land at present under cultiva- 
tion in the world is not sufficient | to 
feed the world’s population. Soil 
erosion is destroying the fertility of 
the most prosperous countries, in- 
cluding U.S.A. and South America, 
The birth rate in the East is moun- 
ting swiftly, although that of the 
West is more or less stationary. 
India’s population alone has in- 
creased by a hundred million since 


1900. eed 
Food production is nowhere keep- 
ing up with the increase in popula- 


tion. Millions are threatened with 
starvation; millions more with 
hunger. 


Aldous Huxley’s recommendations 


to meet this crisis are: 
1. a world-wide system of rationing; 


2. improvement of agricultural technigues; 

8. more large-scale and co-operative farm- 
ing; 

4. scientific production of synthetic food- 
stuffs. 


Harold Bing, who presented Aldous 
Huxley’s memorandum to the con- 
ference, said that the Food Crisis was 
a matter of the first importance to 
the War Resisters’ International. 

We are bound by our member- 
shin of WRI to work for the re- 
moval of the cause of war,’ Harold 

Bing declared, “If the danger of 

famine is a cause of war, then it 

is a prime concern of this move- 
ment.” 


Way to co-operation 


Harold Bing went on to say that 
the struggle to increase the world 
food supply, and to distribute that 
food more equitably among those in 
need of it, could provide a means of 
international co-operation which 
might have valuable political and 
psychological consequences. Once 
the nations came to co-operate m 
such a practical problem, much of 
the suspicion and the ignorance 
which were among the main ob- 
stacles to East-West understanding 
might be removed. 

“Thus,” said Harold Bing, “ we 
may by-pass the Iron Curtain, where 
a direct attack seems hopeless.” 

Roy Walker told the conference 
that UNO itself recognised that half 
the people of the world were living 
close to the starvation line, and that 
forty per cent. of their number were 
children. 


“ 


Can we : bridge : the gulf between 
East and West? 


German War Resister’s Faith 


A PLEA for understanding between East and West was made in a 
moving message sent to the War Resisters’ International confer- 
ence from Berlin by the German pacifist leader, Heinz Kraschutzki. 


“Two wars we have had to end 
militarism,” Heinz Kraschutzsi de- 
clared, “and militarism is ruling the 
entire world. More’ men than ever 
are wearing uniform; more wealth, 
more products of human toil are 
wasted for armaments than b-<fore. 
A war to extinguish Communism? 
One cannot kill an idea by violence, 
not even a bad one. A new war 
would undoubtedly lead to economic 
misery such as has never been known 
and so to the most favourable con- 
ditions for the spread of Com- 
munism.” 


Heinz Kraschutzki went on to, ex- 
plain that even before the war the 
preat problem was the guif between 
East and West. Since the Russian 
Revolution the world had been split 
into two. But the history of insta- 
bility in the relations of Britain and 
Russia went back further than that. 
In 1812, when they defeated Napo- 
leon, the Russians were thought won- 
derful in London; in 1854, during the 
Crimean War, they were barbarians; 
in 1914, the Russians were saving 
European civilisation; in 1918 they 
were Satanic. 


Heinz ‘Kraschutzki recalled that in 
1942 he had heard a broadcast from 
London to celebrate the anniversary 
of the Russian Revolution: the Arch- 


bishop of Canterbury thanked God 
for the Red Army, and Mr. Eden had 
said, “Now let us raise our hand 
for the Communist salute and sing 
in honour of our glorious Ally, the 
Internationale.’’* 

Now, Heinz Kraschutzki continued, 
the Archbishop no longer prayed 
for the victory of the Red Army, nor 
was Mr. Eden expressing any similar 
sentiment. Naturally, the Russians 
could not understand so radical a 
change of attitude. Their govern- 
ment, after all, was unaltered. They 


thought the West was fickle and un-. 


reliable. And how often, in 30 years 
of negotiations, had Molotov’ been 
cheated. He had reached the pone 
where he no longer trusted anybody. 

“Let us not waste time in criticis- 
ing these men,” Heinz Kraschutzki 
concluded, “but let us use all the 
spiritual force that hag been given 
us to appeal to the common man, of 
whom there are so many everywhere, 
in whom we are entitled to confide. 
They will understand us, even if they 
do happen to wear a Russian uni- 
form.” 


* Publication in the U.S.A. of a collection of | 


Anthony Eden's speeches made between 
1989 and 1946 thas been delayed. Paper 
shortage and printing difficulties were given 
as the cause in the Evening Standard 
(Aug. 9). 
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FROM 
TWENTY 


NATIONS 


AR resisters from twenty 

nations, gathered at Shrews- 
bury this week, declared in a 
eee mene issued to the Press 
that: 


“This cofiference of the War Re- 
sisters’ International, representing 56 
sections in 30 countries and individual 
members in 86, has considered the 
economic and political problems of 
the world today and particularly the 
growing danger of a new war. 


“It hag re-affirmed the determina- 
tion of its members to work for the 
prevention of war and the removal of 
the causes of war. 


> 
““Members have been reminded of 
the teachings of Gandhi and this has 
strengthened their belief that a peace- 
ful solution of the world’s difficulties 
can be found if there is a persistent 
endeavour in goodwill to do so.” 


Members from all nations wore 
the same badge: it shows the 


WRI symbol—a broken rifle. 


A full report of the conference, 
by Frank Dawtry, will appear 
in next week’s Peace News. 


Quite apart from the problem of 
Asia, to which Aldous Huxley’s mem- 


orandum had drawn attention, Roy — 
Walker said that the local Western |, 


European situation was far from 
satisfactory. 


Europe’s crops 


“We have had a good deal of pub- 
licity about the European crop being 
as much as 35 per cent. ‘on last 
year’s,” Roy Walker said. “ But how 
many people have heard that even 
with a 35 per cent. increase we should 
be 13 per cent. below that 1933-389 
average, although we have an extra 
13 million people to feed. Even if 
the optimistic FAO plans for 1950 
are fulfilled, nutrition will be unsat- 
isfactory in many countries in central 
and south-eastern Europe. 

The Pacifist Research Bureau, in a 
report on Aldous Huxley’s memor- 
andum, drew attention to the import- 


ance of the formation of international iM 


producers’ unions and of the work of 
the Food and Agriculture Organisa- 
tion of the United Nations, frus- 
trated though it was by the rivalries 
and tensions of national selfishness 
and regional power politics. Nutri- 
tion experts of many nations were 
formulating plans for world food pro- 
duction and distribution, the effec- 
tiveness of which depends largely on 
the extent to which enlightened 
world opinion can be rallied to the 
support of the FAO as a _ supra- 
national functional agency operating 
on 2 basis of human need,over-riding 
the unjust claims of power, and privi- 
lege to a protected standard of 
luxury living, while masses starve 
elsewhere. 


“We consider that the development of 
an increasing number of international 
functional agencies may he the most effec- 
tive means of breaking down nationat 
barriers and leading towards that federal 
organisation cf the world which is essential 
both for the prevention of war and for the 
success of the fight against famine,” the 
report continued. 


“In the fight against famine, while certain” 


areas of Europe are at the moment attract- 
ing most attention on account of the great 
contrast between their present and their pre= 
war standards of life, yet the chronic under 
nourishment of the vast populations of Asia 
is the biggest aspect of our task. The effect 
of more adequate feeding of the Asiatic 
masses and direct utilisation of primary crop 
resources for this purpose will be to lower 
giobal reserves, "now hoarded at the cost of 
famine, and probably to: stimulate ‘ population 
explosions’ which will speedily outstrip maxi 
mum foreseeable food resources.” ‘ 


The report ended with an appeal 


for population control on some other 
‘basis than that of starvation. 


as 


threat 


‘tures, but 
‘growth of aggressive 
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The Im possible 


TPHERE was once a firm of Ameri- 


can engineers who advertised 
themselves as “specialists in the 
impossible.” Science since then has 


made such miraculous progress that 
very few things remain impossible. 
Sir John Boyd Orr, a statesman who 
is also a scientist, said not long ago: 
“We can make the desert bloom and 
yield its grain for bread. We can grow 
fruit in the Arctie Circle.” 


It may be that the Arctic Circle is 
still not the ideal place for an 
orchard, but the fact that fruit can 
be grown there shows how readily 
modern scientific discoveries could be 
used in the conquest of hunger, if the 
world were so minded that this should 
be done. 

Recently from Woomera, an arid 
spot in central Australia, there has 
come news of intense activity. In a 
matter of weeks, it is reported, water 
pipe lines, an airfield and railways 
have been built. A modern township 
for scientists and workers has been 
nearly completed. The purpose? Is 
it, in Sir John Boyd Oryr’s words, to 
make the desert bloom and yield its 
grain for bread? 

Alas, no. Woomera is being thus 
developed to provide an experimental 
Station for British secret weapons. 
The cost: £8,000,000. 

Reflection on this news leads one 
to see that there is, after all, a limit 
to the possibilities that modern 
science has opened to the world. 
Science can either conquer hunger or 
if can give us secret weapons. It 
cannot do both. 

The conquest of hunger would be a 
mighty task even if all the resources 
of science were dedicated to that end. 
And if for no other reason, for that 
which was pointed out just a hun- 
dred and fifty years ago by the Rev. 
Thomas Malthus in his celebrated 
treatise on Population. Malthus 
argued that the increase of popula- 
tion would always wipe out the bene- 
fit of economic progress. The more 
food the world produced, the fewer 
people would die and the more 
children would be born. Births 
would go on increasing until there 
was once more a bigger demand than 
the supply “could meet. Hunger 
would be with us always. 

Malthus’s analysis proved wrong 
So far as England was concerned be- 
cause England was able to do some- 
thing that Malthus thought impos- 
sible: to grow her corn in America. 
But so far as Asia is concerned, 
Malthus’s case is indisputable. 

In conquering hunger, science is up 
against this grim Malthusian Law. 
To win that struggle all the re- 
sources of science would be needed; 
there would be no resources left for 
the preparation of war machines. 

Talk of the impossible is not wel- 
come everywhere today; it is thought 
to be defeatist, almost treacherous. 
But here we have an impossibility to 
be reckoned with: the impossibility of 
making science serve two ends. 

Let there be no mistake about it. 
The world is building weapons for 
the next war at the expense of feed- 
Ing the sick and hungry millions of 
Asia and elsewhere. 

If the manufacture of weapons 
were to guarantee security from war, 
it might be that the price was worth 
it. But since the lessons of history 
Show that armaments bring no 
Security from war, the policy of guns 
before, bread is all the more 
disastrous. 


There is a further consideration. The 


of war today comes from the con- 
et of democracy with Communism. Com- 
munism gains its strength, as Sir John 
vd Orr has reminded us, among the 
ungry people. It is spreading fast in 
a where the people are hungry. It has 
very little power in America and England 
where the people are decently fed. ° 
To feed the hungry of the world ig not 
only to obey the injunction of the Scriv- 
to build pat cae against the 
oramunism. F 
may thus prove a more effective See 
defence than the diabolical machines they 
are going to make in Woomera, Australia, 


ROSIKA SCHWIMMER 


Heroic worker for peace 


Rosika Schwimmer, had she 
lived, might have received the 
Nobel Prize for 1948. She died 
last week in New York justas the 
Committee, which was sponsoring 
her nomination, had recewed a re- 
cord number of messages of sup- 
port for her candidature from ail 
over the world. . It is now sug- 
gested that the Prize should be 
awarded to her posthumously, 
jointly with Mahatma Gandhi. 


OSIKA SCHWIMMER was 

70, and by general consent 
the greatest woman pacifist of 
her time. She was born in 
Hungary, and was active in the 
Feminist movement there at a 
very early age. In 1913 she 
organised at Budapest the his- 


toric International Women’s 
Suffrage Congress. 
In July, 1914, it was she who 


warned Lloyd George against the 
coming war. 

“Such official reports as came to 
hand did not seem to justify the 
alarmist view she took of the situa- 
tion,” Lloyd George wrote in his 
War Memoirs. Thus, Rosika Schwim- 
mer’s efforts to stop the war before it 
started failed. After fighting began, 
she went to the neutral capitals to 
try to persuade others to mediate in 
the conflict. She saw President 
Wilson in Washington, and urged 
him to call a Neutra! Conference for 
Continuous Mediation. A year later 
at an International Congress of 
Women at the Hague, she organised 
delegations of women to plead for an 
armistice. 


THE PEACE SHIP 


Her next move was to persuade 
Henry Ford to finance the Peace Ship 
from U.S.A. to Europe; but the 
ridicule of the journalists defeated 
this great project. In 1918, Count 
Karolyi made Rosika Schwimmer the 
first woman ambassador of Hungary, 
but after the Communists had over- 


thrown the liberal Hungarian govern- 
ment, she had to flee into exile. 
Henceforth America became Rosika 
Schwimmer’s home, but when she 
applied for citizenship in 1929, it was 
refused—because she was a pacifist. 
The Supreme Court by a six to three 
majority interpreted the Oath of 
Allegiance as compelling every 
American citizen to bear arms 
called upon to do so. The refusal of 
citizenship caused consternation 
throughout the world. Even William 


Randolph Hearst called it a “re- 
actionary ” and “ yn-American ” 
decision. Judge Oliver Wendell 


Holmes made one of his most cele- 
brated speeches in his minority judg- 


ment: Rosika Schwimmer lived to 
see the decision reversed. 

On December 4, 1937, Rosika 
Schwimmer was presented with a 


World Peace Prize Award of £2,000 
collected by an international com- 
mittee composed of two hundred dis- 
tinguished men and women from 
eighteen countries who had worked 
with her for world peace, women’s 
rights and other progressive causes 
in the service of human welfare. 


FIRST PEACE PRIZE 


At the time of the presentation of 
this peace prize, Rozika Scawimmer 
and her co-worker since 1915, Mrs. 
Lola Maverick Lioyd, launched the 
Campaign for World Government on 
the basis of a plan they had jointly 
drafted in 1924 for the establishment 
of an all-inclusive, democratic, non- 
military Federation of Nations. The 
Campaign immediately published and 
widely distributed this 1924 plan un- 
der the title: Chaos, War or a New 
World Order. It became the first in- 
ternational organisation devoted ex- 
clusively to the realisation of the 
United States of the World. Under 
Rosika Schwimmer’s and Lola Mave- 
rick Lloyd’s joint international chair- 
manship, the Campaign immediately 
started work along both political and 
educational lines. 

Rosika Schwimmer’s biography 
was published in Sweden when she 
was only 39. And in several stage 


FISHE gathering of representatives r| 
from twenty nations in Britain 
at the WRI Conference has for the 
first time brought the International 
to the notice of both the BBC and 


the national Press. 

For war resisters 
strength from countries so remote #& 
Argentine, Australia, India and the i 
unstinting gifts of money from aa 
groups afl over the world have beet 
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plays she is either portrayed or her 
activities discussed. The latest ot 
these, The Magnificent Yankee, '5 
one of the most ponular in America. 
In it Oliver Wendell Holmes and 
Louis D. Brandeis discussed the re- 
fusal of citizenship to her, and speak 
most favourably of her motives, 
character and personality. ; 

The decision to nominate Rosika 
Schwimmer for the Noel Peace 
Prize was announced some months 
ago. The committee responsible was 
promptly inundated with messages of 
support, and a memorandum signed 
by many prominent persons of all 
nationalities was on its way to the 
Nobel Institute when Rosika Schwim- 
mer died. . 

Rosika Schwimmer was a singu- 
larly brave woman. All her Ife, 
physically handicapped by illness and 
pain, alleviated by a never-tailing 
sense of humour, she worked inces- 
santly to help save mankind from 
self-destruction. 

She never sought easy struggles, 
cheap victories. ‘She always set her 
goalg at the highest, however difti- 
cult they might seem to others. She 
carried many causes to victory; 
where she failed others must suc— 
eeed if mankind is to survive. 

PAMELA FIELDING. 


Industrialism 


HAVE. in recent years frequently 
pointed out that the materialism 
embodied ih the capitalism of the In- 
dustrial Revolution has produced an 
industrial system which makes a vir- 
tue of materialism, and today compels 
the great majority of workers to think 
and to labour in terms of wages and 
monetary standards of living. Accor- 
dingly I recognise that a modern wor- 
ker must needs be something of a 
saint if he is able to substitute money 
standards of living for vocation, 
which is what all work ought to be. 

IT believe that the ends of most En- 
glishmen today, and the ends of Bri- 
tish politics, contain the seeds of war, 
and until that fact and the reasons 
for it are generally realised, peace 
cannot come. Cannot come, that is, 
until: 

1 The evils which have resulted in the 
unbalanced economies born of the In- 
dustrial Revolution, and the tensions, 
fears, hatreds and threats of violence 
which these have provoked have heen 
removed: 

2A naturally largely self-sufficient 
economy exists in all countries, and, 

3 Following thé removal of the tensions 
caused by the conflict for markets, food- 
stuffs and raw materials, nations are 
free to pursue wholesome spiritual ends, 
to achieve beauty and quality in things 
and every kind of excellence in the 
characters and personalities of their 
citizens. 


Happily world changes are making 
this transition increasingly easy, and 
thus providing the opportunity for the 
development of a universal economy 
which will bring unilateral disarma- 
ment within the purview of practical 
polities and the good life within the 
purview of practical religion. 


WILFRED WELLOCK. 


Why propaganda? 


LEOPOLD HUGHMAN could bene- 

fit, I_think,from a re-reading of 
Aldous Huxley, particularly The 
Perennial Philosophy. It is an error 
to suppose ‘that all who preach 
against war in the open-air or else- 
where do it in the belief that they 
have a chance to prevent war. It is 
a still greater mistake to think that 
if they have not this belief all Their 
efforts must apnear to themselves, 
and must really be, futile. It is only 
an immature personality who expects 


to be able to see results from the 
almost infinitesimal effort which he 
can add, whether of thought or work, 
to the whole. If he must solace him- 
self with some hope it can only be 
that the drop of pacifist thought he 
may have left in the mind of perhaps 
only one of his hearers who may 
have to endure the material and 
spiritual horror of another war, may 
help him to retain some sanity, and, 
therefore, some usefulness if he sur- 
vives it. 

There has been in the pacifist 
movement a great deal of confusion 


LETTERS | 


of thought that might casily have 
been avoided. These are those who 
believe that they can best teach by 
example, and believe that the spoken 
or written word may be useless, as 
being insufficiently based in character. 
These believe that they must, 
through service, try to teach by ex- 
ample, a belief that seems quite 
amazingly ambitious to those who 
think that pacifists are very unlikely 
to be noticeably superior to other 
men. But they both believe that the 
“anti-war ”’—and this is the pacifist 
—way must be taught, whether by 
preaching or living. Let us not quar- 
rel about words—“ anti-war” or 
“peace.” Let Leopold Hughman 
join us in Hyde Park, even though 
he will, not stop the next war there- 
by, and give some of us who do too 
much speaking and not enough other 
work for our own pleasure and 
peace, the spare time to join in some 
of his schemes for rendering lite 
more tolerable and more peaceful for 
those who are always needing that 


help. 
GWYNETH ANDERSON. 
170, Adelaide Road, N.W.3. 


After Lambeth 


F 2,000 years has not been long 

enough for Christianity to stop 
war, then the Church will certainly 
have to get “some move on’ to stop 
the third world-war within the next 
few years, for first of all it must ston 
the fierce battles within its scattered 
sections and agree once and for all 


as to what Christ did or did not say 
and what precisely he did mean if he 
actually said what he is credited with 
saying. l 

Having done that, the Church will 
have to prove to the modern man. 
that its new interpretation is any less. 
false than the hundred and one otner 
specimens quarrelled over throughout 
its history. Then, even assuming the 
Chuch converted the white races te 
its new gospel in the next 2,000 
years, it still would have to convert 
the other 75 per cent. of man«ind 
which would take on the same 
reckoning, another 6,000 “years and 
would probably involve several 
bloody religious wars in the process 
—-especially if its new interpretation, 
like the old one, did not forbid blood- 
shed! 

But we have not got 8,000 years 
to prevent the outbreak of the third 
world-war; we shall be lucky if we 
have as many as eight in which to 
find a solution to the dilemma now 
facing the war-loving nations of the 


world. . 
** PAX.” 
Swanley. ’ 


Daily Worker 


YOUR readers were not told what 
happened at the Peace Confer- 


‘ence called by the Daily Worker. 


But a pacifist challenge was made, 
and I, for one, hope that the PPU 
will co-operate in the plans which 
were outlined at the end of the meet- 
ing. 

For those who want to know what 
those vlans were, a pamphlet has 
been_issued by the Daily Worker 
called The People Want Peace, price 


fourpence. 
SYBIL MORRISON. 
(A report of the Conference will appear 
in the PPU Journal published on Aug. 24, 
a from Peace News, 5d. post free- 


Peace monument 


EACE NEWS readers may be in- 
terested by the inscription on the 
U.S.-Canadian monument at Belle Is 


land, Michigan, which reads, “We kee] _ 


peace with our neighbours as the} 
keep peace with us, throughout the 
years.” This monument commemo; 
rates the 180 vears of peace between 
the U.S. and Canada 


(Miss) JUNE CLARK. 
Chicago. ,, 
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it First Post-war Conference of the War Resisters International at Albrighton Hall, Shrewsbury, Aug. 5-11, 1948. 

Ss Front row, left to right: Ashton Jones (U); Guy John- ston; Thomas James; Mrs. Alvaro (S); Annie van der Bernard Salmon (F); 

be Aer Harry Mister; Bent Andresen (U); Joan Dark; W. E. Plaats (Ho). 

| Ww. (Aa); Lily Billet; Rodney Alexander; Gertrude Walker ; Third row: Alfred Roth (A); Dr. J. W. Jong (Ho); (P); 

olfgang Schaedia-Ruhland (G); Kees Romers (Ho); Pat Frank Dawtry; Prof. Giovanni Pioli (It); Robert van Jonassen (D); 
Willard ; Arthur Lazarus (U); Vera Rench; Amand Prakash MHeeckeren (Ho); Roy Walker; Franz Rona (Hu); Benrn- 

£ sn); Lennart Bergstrom (S); Agneta Bergstrom (S); hardt Jensen (D); Amy Beavon; Cobi Molenaar (Ho); Mary Davies. 


Scthimunek (A); Jonathan Bond. 
: wy 


(2; Henry Hallam; Raymond Martin (F) ; 
{io 


“Qnanda (In); Laurence Housman; 


Chairman ; Grace M. Beaton, Sec; Maaki Perno (Estonia) ; 
Alexander ; . Cc, 
W. J. Jones; Helen John- 


ety Cook; Mary Phillips; Ethel 
Umarappa (In); Will Harrison; 


— 


ON 


N an interview with a Peace News 
: reporter at the WRI conference, 
Rosa Lohse-Link said that she had 
)ttempted to secure coverage of 
“Stuttgart’s World Peace Day cele- 
) Prations by Stuttgart Radio, which 
, #ad until recently given considerable 
Support to pacifist activities. : 
“The Americans are becoming In- 
freasingly militaristic,” declared 
osa Lohse-Link, “and are hoping 
bring the Germans round once 
More, as after the first world war, to 
re-arm as a bulwark against the 
ast. 
“This American attitude makes 
| ‘more important than ever the deci- 
( 


)sion of the members of the German 
) Peace Society to stand firmly for a 
‘United Germany, unarmed and free 
‘from alliances with either the Hast 
or the West. 


if “We Germans know that our strength 
lies in being armed, and I am doing all 


} 


AT the Brudenhof Community in 
( Paraguay, education of the 
"children receives major consideration. 

An excellent staff consisting of Uni- 
'Yersity-trained teachers from the 
Various countries represented, look 

after the children throughout the 
ay. 

The children, with present facili- 
ties, go to school until they are 15 
Years of age. Classes begin at 6 
a.m. even for the infants. By the 
time they finish school they are able 
to speak and understand German and 

mglish well, and have a good know- 
ledge of Spanish. Children who are 


“Mualified are sent out for further 
€ducation to Asuncion or Buenos 
ires, 

With individual and community 


» Acceptance of “life on the land” as 
, ‘the logical and proper place to live 
eir philosophy, members of the 

| Bruderhof have adopted a_ typical 
beasant mode of dress. As all 
things are shared in common accotd- 
i ne to the need of the individual, 
"Some are not dressed in “fine” 


Clothes while others go in “ rags.” 
Omes are simple, immaculately clean 
and comfortable. They are constructed 
| fither of bricks from their own kilns, or 
from lumber from their two large saw- 
’ mills, All furniture is made by their own 

b * Craftsmen, 

'”, Every morning, the staple food of 
) Faraguay known as mandioca (from 
! Which tapioca is derived), is dug by 
‘the farm crew. At 3 p.m. the men 
W8f the Bruderhof meet under the 
S$ to peel the roots. While doing 
is, they discuss the daily progress 
the community’s life and plan the 


¥ 


| 
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lfred Moorhouse; Mina Gottlieh (A); Edith Horowitz (A) ; 
SNid G. Ockenden (NZ); Marjorie Ockenden (NZ); Adele 


econd row: Marie Jones (U); Nellie Thorp; Raoul Melo 
J. H. Francois A. 
); Betty Kingbourn; Alfred Tucker; Harold Bing; Hosmer 
S0orman; Ben Mand] (A); John Fletcher; Bhikshu Nirma- 


(G); Borgen Kjetland (N); 


(Ar); Henry Barter; 


Kuster (G); Natalie Davies 


Diderich Lund (N); Edith Walker; Julien Brood (F); Rev. 
. K. Thomasen; Pastor Erik Svedben (S); Alec B. Eason; 
Pastor T. N. Alvaro (S); Eduard Damm (G); Karl Struve 
Mrs. 
Ockenden (NZ); Rolande Coudrier (F); Beatrice Savary 
Reginalg Reynolds. 


(U) ; 


OGETHER ON WORLD PEA 


(B); Stanley Keeble; Rev. Lars Skadberg (N); Hans Zumpe 
Aldo Rescigno (It); Anthony Bishop (Aa) ; 


At back, 


A. Ockenden (NZ); Mr. 


Fourth row: Rev. Paul Moustgaard (D); Hem Day (B): Key to nationalities: A Austria, Aa Australia, Ar 
Runham Brown, Rosa Lohse-Link (G); Rev. Charles Cole; Dr. E. E. M. Argentina, B Belgium, D Denmark, E Hire, Es Estonia, i 
Cursing (S); Jessica Barclay Sampson; Wilfred Wellock; F France, G@ Germany, Ho Holland, Hu Hungary, In India, | 
Dr. J. C Madame Briqueneer (B); Robert Porchet (F); Ingeborg It Italy, N Norway, NZ New Zealand, P Paraguay, S J 


Hilda von Kienze (G); 


THE BRUDERHOF COMMUNITY 
i. 


Ss. CLAMPS DOWN 
GERMAN PACIFISTS 


THE AMERICAN MILITARY GOVERNMENT IN GERMANY IS 
DISCOURAGING PACIFIST ACTIVITIES IN THE U.S. ZONE. 


in my power to see that this is made clear 
to the German people. It forms the theme 
of many public meetings, leaflets and 
demonstrations. ae 

Following the decision of Stutt- 
gart Radio not to mention World 
Peace Day if it was associated with 
the dropping of the atom-bomb on 
Hiroshima, Rosa Lohse-Link ar- 
ranged for copies _ of the banned 
broadcast to be printed and distri- 


buted in the city on the evening of — 


August 6. 
M.P.’.s APPEAL 


Further evidence of thé American 
authorities drift towards militarism 
was apparent in their refusal of a 
visa for Heinz Kraschutzki who lives 
in the U.S. sector of Berlin. Regi- 
nald Sorensen, M.P. made represen- 
tations to the British authorities who 
stated that they had pressed the U.S. 
authorities to issue a visa but could 


Rey. Ashton Jones, who visited 
the Bruderhof Community in Para- 
guay with his wife this year, here 
continues the story he began in 
Peace News last week. 

In his first article Mr. Ashton 
Jones told how the Hutterian 
Brothers emigrated from the Cots- 
wolds in 1941 to the Isla Mar- 
gerita, and he described some of 
their earlier difficulties. 


daily activities. A general meeting 
is held whenever necessary (usually 
once or twice a week), at which time 
all major problems are decided 
Quaker fashion by unanimous con- 
sent. 

Recognising the need for good 
dairy cattle, the men are striving to 
develop sound stock. Usual breeds 
die off so fast that the best South 
American cattle (the Zebu) is being 
crossed with the poor local Para- 
guayan stock. 

The women make use of every 
moment to attend to the family 
mending, knitting and making ot 
clothing, aside from their assigned 
duties. One can understand why so 
much mending, etc., is necessary 
when each family unit consists of 
from two to thirteen individuals. 
The care of children is assured with- 
in the group, no matter what may 
happen to the parents. No life in- 
surance is needed! 

After the Sunday morning religious 
service, the remainder of the day is 
set aside for each family to be 
together in a closer fellowship. In- 


Disarmament 


ELEGATES to the WRI conference at Shrewsbury stood 
in silence for two minutes last Friday to commemorate 


the first World Peace Day. 

They were joining in silent 
unity with vast crowds gathered 
in Hiroshima who were taking 
the pledge “No more Hiro- 


shimas.” 
On the same day, Reginald Soren- 
sen addressed the conference, on the 


do nothing further as the final de- 
cision rested with the Americans. 

Heinz Kraschutzki returned to 
Berlin at the end of World War Il 
after spending nine years in Spanish 
prisons. He secured a post as a 
teacher in a school in the Russian 
Zone of Berlin but was later dis- 
missed. Permission to go to America 
to lecture on East-West relationships 
was refused because he was “too 
Marxist.” 


by Rev. Ashton Jones 


Learning to live 


dividuals are not compelled to attend 
meetings; however, one living in 
such a group feels that group loyalty 
requires attendance. 

Each day from 1 p.m. to 2.15 p.m. 
everyone enjoys the typical South 
American siesta, while frequently an 
evening is set aside for musical en- 
tertainment, folk dancing and special 
days or special events occur. 

We have been keenly interested 
in listening to individual stories of 
personal experiences which have led 
these people into communal life. 
Many of them discovered that 
pacifists were unable to live in 
groups for very long: that when 
real peace does not exist in in- 
dividual life, neither can it exist 
within a group. 

We were impressed by the natural 
beauty which surrounds this com- 
munity. Gorgeously-coloured birds 
greet us on every hand, and we 
made friends with the land crocodiles 
(from one to four feet long), which 
frequently peeped in.at our cabin 
door. The forests are rich in both 
bitter and sweet orange trees from 
which juice is bottled. Other wild 
fruits are used extensively. Wilda 
flowers grow in great profusion. 
Along one boundary runs a, beautiful 
river which affords a good swimming 
pool for the group. 

The door of the Bruderhof jis always open 
and the need is urgent for people who are 
dedicated to the principle of sacrificial and 
communal living whick I have described in 
these articles. No distinction is made he- 
tween race, nationality, creed or colonr, as 


all who accept and do the Wil] of my 
Father, said Jesus, are Brothers. 


Sidney Townend (NZ); L. Perno (Es); Hubert Butler (B); 


left to right: 
Ludwig (U); Michael Sorensen; 
Sorensen, MP; Andrew Bitton; 
Wijk (Ho); Ernst Schimunek (A); F. Dorion (F); Stanley 

McHalliday (E). K 


Sweden, U USA. British delegates in light type. 


WRI DELEGATES REMEMBER HIROSHIMA 


August 13, 1948, PEACE NEWS—3 


CE DAY 


Laure Maynard (F); Arlette Deville 


Joyce Brown; Vivienne Abraham 


J. Kryger-Larsen (D); Walter | 
Regi Hesse (G) Reginald |} 
Stuart Morris; Hein van | 
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plea by M.P. — 


world situation and outlined steps 
that could be taken to prevent war. 4) 
He called on all the sections of the jj 


WRI to be fearless about the future, 4 
to continue with their task of bring- , 
ing about disarmament in their res- ¥ 
pective countries. | 
“T would like to see my country | 
voluntarily disarm. The British | 
people should press for this to take 
place for it will have a great moral | 
effect on Russia.” 
He deplored attempts to out- | 
manceuvre Russia as a Government 
effort to avert war. Suggestions that | 
bullies only vrecognised arguments | 
backed up by “the big stick” were 
unsound. Previous experiences had | 
shown that bullies could sometimes | 
be heroic with disastrous results for 
all concerned. “Threats will not | 
curb aggression, such a policy is | 
foredoomed to failure,” he said. 


] 
SUICIDAL POLICY t 
q 


He hoped that the realisation that | 
participation in another war would be | 
the equivalent of suicide would force | 
mankind to find some means of aver- | 
ting the disaster. H| 

“Whatever men may decide, those ~ 
who can see, should bear witness to 
their vision and work on as pioneers 
of a war-less world.” ; 

us 


Speaking of Berlin, Reginald Sor- 
ensen declared that the Russians had 
already proposed that the occupying 
forces should leave both Berlin and 
Germany. “I too urge the British 
Government to clear out.” 


Japanese faith in 


cause of peace > 


FrRoM Kyoto, Japan, Professor M. * 
_, Sadayasu, the Japanese pacifist 
philospher, sent this message to the | 


World conference of the WRI:— 1 
“The post war world on the way to re- | 
habilitation is still in a state of fatigue, || 
exhaustion and uneasiness. We have ex- | 
perienced with our own eyes how destruc- 
tive the havoc of war can he. 7 
“Tt has an historical significance to open 
an international conference at this time 
and for each delegate to discuss with sin- 
cerity, knowledge, and understanding the 
way to bring true happiness and welfare 
to the nationals of the respective countries. 
In fact I am confident that this conference 
has been called for the sake of true world 
Beace surpassing all theory, and based on 
friendship and prayer.” 
Referring | to the proposed 1949 
conference of nacifists in India, the 


professor continued:— 
“Tt is truly appropriate to hold a conference 
on India and the teachings of Mahatma 
Gandhi and also regarding the Orient. We 
send our profound appreciation from the far 
distant island of Japan.” 
“That fruitful discussion may he carried 
on in the various fields of pol tcs, culture, 
education, religion and economics, we send 
our everlasting prayer, also for the estab- 
lishment of the world peace of tomorrow.” 
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The People's 
Opiate 


The Economic Order and Religion, 
by F. H. Knight and T. W. 
Merriam. Kegan Paul, 15s. 


No remark of Marx is better known 
+™ than his reference to religion as 
“the opiate of the people.” Like 
most of the things Marx said, it is 
more than half true. Just how true 
Professor Tawney told us in his 
authoritative book Religion and the 
Rise of Capitalism. Marx’s dictum 
was also, in a very important sense, 
false. It is Marx’s mistake that forms 
the starting point of this new Ameri- 
can symposium. Professor Merriam 
is a Christian, Professor Knight is 
mot; but they are both opposed to 
Communism, and the bulk of their 
book is given over to discussing the 
defence of Christian or Liberal philo- 
sophy against the challenge of eco- 
nomic materialism. 


The touble is that neither Merriam 
nor Knight seems to have appreciated 
the strength of Marx’s position. Re- 
ligion, by definition, is other-wordly, 
though this does not mean it 1s 
necessarily unconcerned with this 
world, as Marx himself supposed. 
Some religions, and especially the pie- 
in-the-sky-when-you-die varieties of 
Evangelism, have been inimical to 
social bettement, because they have 
regarded this world as a vale of 
tears and life here and now as a time 
of testing before a longer and more 
important life to come. Hence such 
religious doctrines have never re- 
garded suffering as intrinsically evil, 
since it is held to be by resistance to 
suffering in this world that a man 
qualifies for everlasting happiness in 
the world tn come. 


Tf such doctrines have been stressed 
in the West by Evangelists, they have 
appeared in forms not essentially dis- 
Similar in many Hastern faiths. lt 
is clear that such a view of suffering 
must make it easier for persons in ad- 
| Yersity to endure their pains, and 1t 

is im this sense that religion does un- 
doubtedly function as an opiate. 


The defence of religion against 
Marx’s strictures cannot be ettected 
by denying this; it must proceed trom 
admitting that religion is, in a sense, 
an opiate, to the claim that it is very 
much more besides. 


Professor Merriam might agree to 
this, for he thinks, as the late Arch- 
bishop Temple thought, that Chris- 
tianity must absorb a lot of Socia- 
lism if it is to resist the challenge of 
Communism. Pofessor Knight, on the 
other hand, is concerned only for 
classical economic Liberalism, and 
has no objection to the disintegration 
of religion, so long as he can keep 
his capitalistic freedom. 


“Free enterprise,” writes Merriam, 

in opposition to Knight, “ frustrates 
@ subtle but powerful impulse moving 
Men today. This is a demand for a 
form of social relatedness adapted to 
our economic life. Modern man wants 
to do the work of the world in ways 
that do not require that he put his 
neighbour out of business as the price 
of his own success. With all its gilded 
facade cf freedom, that is what the 
free market really means ethically. 
Social. enterprise rather than _indivi- 
' dual enterprise is what will today un- 
lock the potentialities of men. Per- 
haps this has always been true, but 
today we have the possibility of 
achieving it, thanks to modern indus- 
try and science. This is a subtle and 
real reason why we shall not go back 
fo the free market.” 


' There is perhaps a note of Edwar- 
dian idealism in this quotation. But 
Merriam is at least twentieth centpry 
in his outlook, and the Christian 
‘Socialists in England will be inter- 
ested to find an American with a 
philosophy so much akin to their own. 
Knight, the secular Liberal, is, by 
Way of contrast, a thoroughly nine- 
teenth-century thinker, the kind of 
social scientist that could only exist 

_ today in fhe Middle West of USA. In 

- this conflict of opinion ‘between a 
’ Christian and agnostic, the Christian 

comes out, for once, the intellectually 


ie superior. 
; FRANCIS COTTON 
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Baltic Eclipse, by Ants Oras. 


THE BALTIC UNDER STALIN 


Gollanez, 15s. 


[ 


NE of the more unfortunate results of being brought up on 
fairy stories is that many of us carry through life an 
assumption that the bad man’s opponent is a good man, whereas 
in nine cases out of ten he is just another bad man. How many 
blunders of Anglo-American policy might have been avoided but 


for the argument, “Hitler is a 


~wicked man; Stalin fights Hit- 


ler: therefore Stalin is a good 


man”? The Estonians, Lat- 
vians and Lithuanians are 


spared that illusion, by being 
invaded and annexed by both 
Nazis and Bolsheviks. 


In this exceptionally well-written 
and temperate hook, Dr. Oras de- 
scribes from personal experience the 
fate of Estonia under German and 
Russian rule. The description is 
grim, and, unlike most records of the 
War, has no happy ending to offset 
it: since 1944 the Baltic States have 
been, with the complicity of Chur- 
chill and Roosevelt, once again 
“Soviet Republics.” 


The author was Head of the De- 
partment of Western European 
Languages in the University of Tartu 
He is manifestly a humanist in the 
finest Western tradition; and it was 
not only his respect for the individual 
that was outraged by the treachery 
and terrorism, tortures and mass-de- 
portations, practised by both totali- 
arian conquerors, but his native 
regard for truth, 


When the Russians overran Estonia 
in 1939, they found a mainly agricul- 
tural republic, co-operatively and 
democratically organised on the same 
lines as Finland or Denmark, with- 
out extremes of wealth, tolerant and 
cultured to a high degree. Commun- 
ism had nothing to offer such a 
country. To say that it was “re- 
actionary ” would be too mild: it was 
thoroughly and radically destructive. 
The Russian rulers themselves had to 
explain away the conditions they 
found by representing the Baltic 
States as a capitalist show-piece, 
financed and designed by the West 
to undermine Soviet morale. Only 
when their depradations were com- 
pleted were they able flatly to deny 
that any such conditions had existed! 


But their propaganda was not con- 
fined to their own people. They had 
to initiate the Estonians themselves 
into the beauties of Marx-Leninism— 
that “nine-tenths of human know- 
ledge” as the Party’s representative 
called it at the reopening of Tartu 
University; and this involved not 
merely the regimentation of lecturers 
—Dr. Oras gives us glimpses that 
would be comic, were they not so 
tragic, of the efforts made in this 
direction—but a wholesale purgation 
of the University Library whieh re- 
calls the legendary exploit of Omar 
at Alexandria, or the authentic one 
of Bishop Zumarraga in Mexico. 
70,000 books, which either contra- 
dicted Marx-Leninism and _ were 
therefore false, or: supplemented it 
and were therefore superfluous, had 
to be demolished. 


This is, of course, the sort of record 
that the Kremlin’s pimps in this 
country will hail as “a libel on the 
Soviet Union.” That precisely con- 
firms Dr. Oras’ recital: it is.in the 
very nature of obscurantism to deny 
the existence of facts which do not 
fit its theory. Messrs. Zilliacus, 
Pritt, Rothstein, ete. might also 
ponder his observation, “ The intelli- 
gentsia of all countries generally 
provides the largest proportion of 
discontented aspirants to power ready 
to embrace any ideology so long as 
it helps them to satisfy their non- 
intellectual ambitions.” 


It is obvious that under this “ new 
obscurantism,” as Dr. Oras himself 
defines it, science cannot flourish for 
long. One wonders, hopefully, 
whether that may not be the cause 
of its decline; despairingly, whether 
it may not be the cause of its ex- 
tension—in a world so incessantly 
revolutionised by the applications of 
scientific research that it would pay 
almost any price for a restoration of 
stability, even though it be the 
stability of death. 


rf 


F. A. LEA. 


PACIFISM VINDICATED 


Pacifism and the Free Society, by 
KE. L. Allen. Peace News, 2d. * 


YHIS is one of the best pamphlets 
that have been written in de- 
fence of pacifism. Dr. Allen, a 
theology don at Durham, is concerned 
to vindicate pacifism against the 
arguments advanced by Mr. Middle- 
ton Murry in his book The Free 
Society. Dr. Allen writes briefly 
where Mr. Murry writes at embarass- 
ing length, and he keeps the advan- 


tage of the dispute by writing with 
modesty and_ restraint. Where 
moderate opinions are cherished, Dr. 
Allen’s essay will be prized; and if 
his pamphlet lacks the showmanship 
of Mr. Murry’s book, it is enriched 
by a greater mastery of history, 
theology and logic. He does not pre- 
tend that pacifism is easily upheld. 
But he illustrates with great clarity 
the meaning of a moral conviction. 

Every pacifist is warmly recom- 
mended to buy this pamphlet and to 
study it. 


OiNvrE~s WO RD? 


Humanity. World Government 
Movement, 67, Balnain Street, 
Glasgow. 9d. 


FINHIS special number of Humanity 

takes up the challenge of Robert 
M. Hutchins, Chancellor of Chicago 
University, who once said that most 
supporters and most opponents of 
world government “have no idea 
what they are talking about.” Here, 
above the signatures of Mr. Hutchins 
and ten other American university 
professors (six from Chicago, one 
each from St. John’s, Harvard, 
Cornell, and Toronto), is a draft con- 
stitution.for the “Republic of the 
World.”- It is quite a business-like 
document. The only difficulty is to 
apply it to the world we live in, 
which is not the neat and orderly 
place one could possibly wish it were. 
This “Constitution ’—for all its fine 
Janguage and legal _ precision—is 
curiously naive, 


Weltkurier, Vol. 1, No. 1. Postfach 
69, Klagenfurt 1, Austria. 1 Aus- 
trian sch. 


AUSTRIAN publications since the 

pS . . 
war have been able to maintain 

a better technical standard than the 


German,,and this, the first number | 


of a world-government magazine 
from Klagenfurt, is well produced, 
well printed, and uneommonly well 
edited. There is an article on world 
citizenship by Adalbert Schwingshakl, 
another on Switzerland as a pioneer 
of world peace, others on the atom 
bomb, the American revolution, 
Esperanto, European culture, and the 
German occupation of the Channel 
Islands, this latter being a transla- 
tion of a Peace News article by Dr. 
Alex Wood. 

The leading article looks forward 
to the creation of world government 
in 1950, and envisages the problems 
that would confront a world-cabinet 
if by that year it had come into ex- 
istence, 


A New View 


of Jesus 


The Life of Jesus, by C. J. Cadoum 
D.D., D. Litt. Pelican Books, 1s: 647 T 
who } 


PROFESSOR Cc. J. CADOUX, oy 
died a year ago, was one of tie elh 
most distinguished of British pacibst Preg 
theologians. The complete intel  ' 47, 
tual honesty, which was the distilé) Meet} 
tive quality of his mind, pervades this held 
posthumously published book in which, Sand 
he sets out to describe the life ” | ettey 
Christ from the point of view, not % Wertec 
Christian apologetics, but of impat grour 
tial critical scholarship. ! White 
In the course of his brilliantly 2 | Maha 
gued case for the “Liberal Protes ‘uth 
tant” picture of Jesus, -Profess®! | World 
Cadoux denies the whole story of the Meet 
Virgin Birth and of Bethlehem 28@7 thing 
the Shepherds and the Wise Mem hy t 
claiming that Christ was born Mt Way 
7-5 B.C. at Nazareth. He rejects all tarkn 
except the medical miracles, and Te The 
gards the Resurrection as a “Spit | | Mectj 
tual” (not a bodily manifestatiom | the ¢ 
He believes that Jesus’ mission h@@7 | 2e fil] 
a fundamental political aim, and thal | @soci 
He hoped to be received as King bY ine, 
His fellow Jews and to save them Worki 


on a disastrous clash with Rome: 
e depicts Christ, in fact, as # 
greater Gandhi. His deploying of the 
evidence is skilful in the extreme | 

But the measure of Professo% 
Cadoux’s success as a cautious av { 
unbiased scholar is also unfortunately 
the measure of his failure ag a Di07 
grapher of our Lord. He tries # 
write without theological presupp0sy 
tions as a non-Christian investigat0 
might write about Christ. But 
these matters an “impartial scholaty 
merely means one whose only pre 
judices are those of his day and gen® 
ration. Thus Dr. Cadoux accepts th? 
healing but rejects the nature mit~ 
acles because, as he says: ; 

“. . . whereas the healing-incidents cal 

be at least approximately paralleled by 02 

experience of Nature . . .to change wate)! 

into wine, to walk on the gurface of thé) 
sea, to magnify a few loaves into anou 
food for a meal for 5,000 men, and to still 

a storm and wither a fig-tree by a words 

are deeds to which our experience 2 

Nature give us no parallel.” 

But what a question-begging cr 
terion! Of course if Jesus was an oF 
dinary man He could only do what 
ordinary men can do; but the grea 
question is whether He was an ordil- 
ary man. 

Thé spirit of our modern age can 
not readily accept the supernatural of 
conceive of divine action cleaving into 
human history; and so Professor 
Cadoux, painstakingly loyal to 7 
limitations of that spirit, is led 10 
minimise everything in Christ’s lite 
which threatens to transcend’ thé 
purely natural. : 

_This leads him into some extraol 
dinarily unconvincing treatments 
particular events. Thus he suggest! 
of the raising of Jairus’ daughte™ 
from the dead that “ it was a state 
hysterical trance, such as is some") 
times terminated by addressing 7) 
the patient a sharp word of cot 
mand;” and blandly comments on the 
story of the turning of water in 
wine at Cana, “That Jesus assisted 
in some noticeable way in distribu) 
ing the wine-supply is possible! = 
Such passages reveal a quite dogma 
tic a priort antipathy to the notio® 
of the miraculous. In short, Profes P 
sor Cadoux liberates himself fro™ Laie 
theological bias only by submitting 7 | henTES 
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his judgment to the prevailing nat — rath: 
ralistic bias of our own day. wits) a 


JOHN HOGAN 7 ayeen, 


Social’ Analysis : Atte 
The Social Sciences. Association % fe, Minytlve 
Scientifie Workers, 1s. 6d. : | ube re 
[HIS is a critical survey of tBOT | Rencticer 
social sciences—psychology, ¢¢2 ~~ ~—_% 
nomics, demography, anthropology’ | 
sociology and history—with partice i nin; 
lar reference to the lack of werke a |, nena ’ 
and the need for research. .u- _ | ie 
The view of the Clapham ommit + 
tee that “the prospects of~ tangi? | j 
return are at least as great” in Bi is | una 
social as in the natural sciences 2 meee 
emphatically endorsed. + | malty 


Some of the uses to which the scnieve {< Ne 
ments of natural science have been put dl 


bt 19 u, 
the present century, may cause many to dow ay ti “RR 
whether another group of sejentists etowld — A Ve 
make equally great advances until there ~ ‘or ho. 
een some progress in morality. The aw oy, \f Fall, 
do not discuss this point, nor suggest ™' nat ye’ Keg bndyo, 
of ensuring that great new powers 40 \e " \Amny (gs 
fall into unscrupulous hands. Howevety : we { ess 
present in a clear and detailed ™a PS Bu Wan 
evidence to show that their science © ihe sys 
confer great benefita on the community. — ‘ et 
| _ 
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») | *Fesident. 
| He ‘reminded listeners that the 
Meeting was’ originally planned to be 
le under the guidance of Mahatma 
atdhi. It had been felt that nothing 
)Btter could be done by way of con- 
“ted action for peace than for a 
)) Soup of world peace workers to 
ii me under the leadership of 
“fahatma Gandhi, chief apostle of 
“Mth and non-violence in the modern 
“orld, so that they. should be able to 
Hieet him face to face and have sear- 
ihe discussions with him and thus 
.. to find, under his guidance, the 
May for mankind out of the present 
darkness. 


B will be able to interpret the 
Working of Gandhiji’s mind and his 
a 


Quakers re-affirm 
opposition 


_ to conscription 


AYVHEN the Society of Friends 
met for the 280th yearly 
Meeting at Edinburgh last week, 
*tminute on military conscription 
Was passed in which the Friends 
fe-asserted their “belief that the 
SYstem is utterly wrong.” 

thover 700 Quakers met throughout 
© week, and the proportion of over- 

fas visitors and young people was 

USually high. Visitors ineluded 

By cure Friends from the United 


a L—_-— 


S 

aytle Conscription Minute expressed 
a Opinion-that it was impossible for 
Con lumber of nations committed to 

Scription truly to unite for peace, 
ita! another session of the Meeting 
| Bas reported that Friends in Great 
i egtain now number 20,704, an in- 
| ee of 43 on the 1946 figure. 


WHAT THE P.P.U. 
STANDS FOR 


Gf. AFTER READING PEACE NEWS. 
Ako, WOULD LIKE TO KNOW MORE 
FORUT, THE PPU, WRITE FOR IN- 
CMATION TO: THE GENERAL 
ORRETARY, PPU, DICK SHEPPARD 
on, GNPSLEIGH STREET, LON- 


NY You DECIDE THAT You CAN 
Wy LONGER SUPPORT ANY WAR, IT 

XL ENCOURAGE OTHERS AND 
Yor BE HELPFUL TO YOURSELF IF 
JOIN THE UNION. 


Rpt UNION STANDS FOR THE 

M mCTION OF WAR,’ FOR THE 

ty meoD OF SEEKING TO OVER. 

Co,= EVIL BY GOOD, AND FOR THE 

RigQgeANT ENDEAVOUR TO CREATE 

Any t RELATIONSHIPS AMONG MEN 
NATIONS. 


| ‘Continue Gandhi’s work” broadcasts Congress President 


') EINSTEIN TO ATTEND WORLD [Pacifist Profiles 
PACIFIST ASSEMBLY IN INDIA 


HE World Pacifist Conference to be held nex@ January in 
India was referred to in a recent broadcast talk from the 
Station of All India Radio by Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Congress 


approach to non-violence and _paci- 
fism and their application to different 
problems of lif. It is also hoped 
that they will be able to share witn 
those who come from other lands 
something of th2 burning truth 
about Gandhiiis taith which 
prompted all his actions and for 
which he laid down his life. 

The venue of the meeting is San- 
tiniketan, which literally means 
“abode of peace,” and is the institu- 
tion founded by the poet Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, 


THE DELEGATES 


Among the delegates will be 25 
close associates in India of Mahatma 
Gandhi—whose work inspired the 
jdea—and 45 of his associates from 
overseas, including England and the 
Continent, America, China, Japan, 
south-east Asian countries, as well as 
from Africa and  middle-easvern 
countries, 

Dr. Albert Einstein, Gerald 
Heard, Dr. Charles Raven, Horace 
Alexander, Jacques Maritain, 
Diderich Lund of Norway, Kathe- 
rina Petersen of Germany and the 
Negro sociologist Bayard Rus“n, 
from the U.S.A. are among the 
people likely to attend the meeting. 
The main meeting at Santiniketan 

will commence about the middle of 
January, 1949 and last for a week. 
Thereafter arrangements will be 
made for those invited from overseas 
to visit some of the important cities 
of India where open meetings will be 
arranged so that other groups and 
the public in general may have the 
opportunity of meeting them. It is 
expected that they will be able to 
spend a few days at places where 
they could see the various construc- 
tive projects started by Gandhiji and 
meet workers engaged on them. 
—India News 


TEN YEARS AGO 


From Peace News, August 13, 1938 


Heavy sentences were passed last 
week on (German) members of the 
Bible Searchers’ League when they 
appeared before the Bremen tribunal 
charged with ‘disseminating propa- 
ganda against military service and the 
building of armaments. Several of 
the accused had previously been sen- 
tenced for “ adopting an attitude hos- 
tile to the State.” They were alleged 
to have reconstituted the League after 
it had been dissolved. 

* * * 


Signs are not wanting that the 
question of national registration will 
become a live issue in the coming 
autumn. There is constant pressure 


now being applied to force the Govern- 
ment to act, for, as the Daily Tele- 
graph puis rt, “ such a register would 
enable the authorities without delay 
or confusion to allocate work for men 
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and women according to qualifications 
which suit them for particular duties.” 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


On one Jewish woman 
member of the Polish 
Section of the War Resisters’ 
Internationdl survived the 
second world war. Her name is 
Amelia Kurlandska. She was 
born in Warsaw in 1898. Her 
father was the owner of a little 
factory, and at heart a 
Socialist. 

As a child she was inspired by 
Polish literature, and grew up a pas- 


sionate Polish nationalist. Later she 
came to take a more liberal, humanist 


view of politics, and in 1924 she 
joined the War Resisters’ Inter- 
national. 


About the time 
of the first world- 
war Amelia Kur- | 
' landska entered 
a Horticultural |— 
School, and as an F 
undergraduate de- ¥ 
veloped an _ in-& 
tense interest 
politics. 
started the Social- 
ist Youth Union 
and studied Marx 
and Kauisky. To- 
wards the end 
of the war she 
began to feel that 
this movement 
was too nation- 


AMELIA 
alistic. She moved KURLANDSKA 


Left and became a member of the 
Social Democratic Party. She soon 
wanted to see the world, and so she 
went to France as a_ horticultural 


worker. Here she accepted joyously 
the anarchists’ faith in human good- 
ness. 


PoW’s church in Siberia 
has message for West 


OME German prisoners of war" 

who are working in factories in a 
small town in Siberia have formed a 
little Christian community in their 
camp. They have no church building 
but services are held wherever con- 
venient by fellow prisoners who are 
former pastors. 

A prisoner of the camp who re- 
cently returned to Germany brotght 
back greetings from these prisoners, 
reports the Gospel Messenger (U.S.). 
He says they want to become unified 
with the Christians at home and to 
study the same Bible lessons and hold 
their services at the same time. They 
are eager to know how the war has 
affected the religious life of the 
people in Germany and whether they 
are now free to attend church. Last 
of all, they want to know if, through 
their recent experiences, Christians 
can now find unity, and form a 
Christian brotherhood. 


Peace News is open for the expression of 
all points of view relevant to pacifism. 
Articles in it, whether signed or unsigned, 
do not necessarily represent the policy of the 
Peace Pledge Union, of which it is the weekly 
organ. Nor does the acceptance of advertise- 
ments imply any endorsement of, or PPU 
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On returning to Poland and renew- 
ing her studies at the College of 
Agriculture in Warsaw, Amelia 
came into touch with the English 
Quakers. She had read of the 
Guakers in Uncle Tom’s Cabin and 
wanted to know more about them. 
Here she learned of the pacifist move- 
ment, and she says that The War 
Resister and Graham's Conscription 
and Conscience completed the first 
part of her education. 


It was at this time that she first 
wrote to the WRI Headquarters. 


Amelia Kurlandska met Marian 


Lubecki and his_ pacifist. religious 
group, which consisted mainly of his 
school-pupils. She did not join the 
group as she was a free-thinker, but 


worked with them, _ helping the 
Polish or White Russian war 
resisters, many of whom were in 


prison. 


From this time—i924, until the 
present day, there has been the 
closest co-operation between Amelia 
Kurlandska and the WRI head- 
quarters. This contact was never 
broken and was maintained even 
thoughout the war with the help of 
Swiss friends. Pacifist. propaganda 
was extremely difficult in a country 
threatened with loss of independence 
from West and East. 


Amelia Kurlandska still works for 
the Agricultural Library in Warsaw: 
Only once has she come into conflict 
with the authorities: when al] Civil 
Servants were called upon to sub- 
scribe to the Defence Loan. A com> 
promise was reached and she paid the 
sum required to a Sanatorium for 
Consumptive Undergraduates instead. 
She might have paid it, had it been 
allowed, for the benefit of consump- 
tive ex-war resister prisoners, for 
they all came out of Polish jails 
with T.B. 


Amelia Kurlandska has translated 
many books including some by Ber- 
trand Russell and H. G. Wells and 
Manuel Devalde’s “ L’Objecteur de 
Conscience.” 


One little incident illustrates her 
indomitable character. Her parents 
had fallen on difficult times and lost 
their home. The WRI proffered @ 
little help, but it came back with the 
remark: “If I have lost my chairs I 
can sit on the floor.” 

H. R. B. 


COMMUNITY FARMS 
IN GERMANY 


From a special correspondent 
HAMBURG 


PACIFIST groups in different parts 

' of Germany are launching commu- 
nity movements for co-operative far- 
ming, in which displaced persons are 
being invited to join in an effort to 
build a new lify on the land. 


Pioneer farms are being established 
in Hanover, near Voirfelde, in Regens- 
burg, and a third near Hamburg. A 
pacifist in the Russian Zone is start- 
ing a factory for ‘the production of 
vegetarian foodstuffs. 

Herr Kurt Ortlepp, of 39 Dueppelstrasse, 


Hamburg, 30, is hoping to effect a liaison 
between the Germdn pacifist community 


connexion with, the matter advertised. 


PERSONAL 


PUBLICISE PACIFISM by pass- 
ing, on your PN every week when 


movement and similar groups’ in England. 


QUALIFIED MEDICAL Assistant 
wanted. Apply Dr. H. Thomas, St. 
Clare, Merthyr Tydfil. 
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spondent seeks hospitality for fort- 
night in London. 
lar hospitality in Germany. 


Would offer simi- 
Fritz 
Landstrasse 


68, U.S.|provinces who will 


MGN, PAYRE on “The Inter- 


. ® sa.” Thursday, Aug. 19, 
Ley ed- Meeting House, Bush 
~~ Ytonstore, * 
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Clasees, 


‘on ACCOMMODATION 
“GE ACCOMMODATION 


CORRESPONDENCE AND 
lessone, speaking and writing (6s.) 


Dorothy Matthews, BA, $2 Prim 
Hill Rd., London, N.W.38. PRI. BORE. 


EDUCATIONAL on-Sea, Essex, 
visit 


Tuesdays, Wednesdays. 


gag cooking, 


approx. 80 sq. ft. at 
all ofimc ee ye 
“> . Apply the Manager, 
Wr: Lid, 3, Blackstock Ra. 


Lu 
ttm BYsmee HILLS. Food Re 


Built by 


| feepy "exetari cooking, light, etc., itabl 
™ iy? holidays or eage ie a3 weather. £380. Tieneeves anly a 
{ ‘thodern comf, ‘Walden Acres,” Sandford, Nr 
Qehr ne emer, Aone [tt | quame 
Sromarcttion: Ambergate.” Teli REE SITE offered, buyer of| Lit ures 
afte, 44). ee RE aga garden, ex- 
oY Room. p.. ee co-operate with few chickens, 
nit i_ facilities, atten-| goats, ete., or if small i 4 ’ 
_* ©-0.S.W.12. Box 929.” [sibilities of living, we een ee 


. FOR SALE & WANTED 
FOUR BERTH, new, modern cara- 
van for sale, 


Double panel, birch ply inside, metal 
outside, inner felt lining; fully fitted, 


16 ft. x 6 ft. 6 in. 


ule ' AGA COOKER. 
Joiner ‘to Jast for ever! 


Perfect order. 


redge Road, Eastbourne. 


REBILEX MUST buy typewritrs. 
We arrange advrtisementa and pay 
commissions to any contacte in 


Full_details from Rebilex Typewriter 
——|So, Ltd., 661 London Road. Weatcliff 


CARAVAN COMPLETELY 
nished, mobile home, 
16ft., 4-berth, fineat interior sprung, 
lighting, spotless con- 
oan £385. BM}AMHB, London, 


£100. Youth Hostel, 
Parracombe, N. Devon. 


Blackstock Rd., N.4 


WILL YOU help?—The 
Bower Fellowship has the 


forward replies 
store him to a healthy and 
life. We need £160 for th 
pose. Please send 
Fred Hellowell, Stone Bower 
ship, Burton-in-Lonsdale, via 
forth, Lancs. 

WILL SOMEONE help by 


fur- 
1948 model, 


Estates Ltd. Box 930. 


contributions to 


£100 of shares in Holton Beckering 


—Mod. fees—plus ex. Not. E. 5 
Geo. Willsher, 23, Hardwicke Road, 
Redhill, Surrey. 


Stone 
oppor- 


tunity to send a young man stricken 
with Parkinson's Disease to the Con- 
tinent for treatment that may re- 


MISCELLANEOUS 
TWENTY SHILLINGS a day 
easily earned at home trading im 
stamps. Particulars free. D. Kine 
aA 53 Lakeside Road, London, 


Fellow- | w. 
50 SHEETS 


useful 
is pur- 


Carn-| FREE! notepaper 
printed with your address, *phone, 
ete. Get particulars thig special 
offer now—free. D. Kinver (PG 
Dept.) 58, LakesidesRd., W.14. 


buying 


4 ovens, cream. 
Situations are available 


applicants excepted from the 


LITERATURE, &c. 


‘ Information and 
Literature respecting the Faith and 
Practice of the Religious Society of 
Frienda, free on application to the 
4 Home Service Committee. 
Friends' House, Ruaton Rd., London. 


for general organising and 
relations work. : 
aceomding to qualificatidns. 
Council, 144, 
London, W.C.1. 


Southampton 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
only to 
of Engagement Order, 1947, No. 2021. 


NATIONAL PEACE Council will 
shortly appoint Assistant to Director 


Sajary £360—£500 


cations to Chairman, National Peace 


= EIRE PACIFIST community. 
English Pacifista starting community 
away from war neurosis. Collective 
Investment. Enquiries gladly an- 
swered. (S.A.E.) Jackson, 8, Clarinda 
Park East, Kingstown, Eire. 

_ MENTAL SA'SISFACTION lead- 
ing to lasting Health and Happiness 


Contro} 


can be acquired. General instrue- 
public}tion from 1/8, Personal help by 
correspondence from 10/6, Postal 
Appli- | Psychoanalysis fram £2 2s, Also 
visits, Appointments and Absent 
Row, |Treatment. Grant, BCM/Faith, Lon- 
don, W.C.1. 


; 


' 
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- tariat 
' The frequency of their use surely 
points to an attitude of class-hatred 
“and to a love of power as self-reveal- 
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Forgotten East-West factors 


COMMENTARY CONTINUED 


future as the result of continuing 
enmity and incompatibility of in- 
terest between the West and the 
Soviets, and its coming at once under 
the guise of John Middleton Murry’s 
war to abolish war. For this, I take 
it, is surely the time when the Free 
Society would present its ultimatum 
if it had not already done so. 


Given these premises, the paci- 
fist’s answer becomes surprisingly 
simple; so simple that it amounts to 
little more than being himself. He 
is neither an imperialist nor an ex- 
pansionist of any other kind; he 
presents no conceivable danger of 
atomic, bacteriological or other sort 
of warfare against anyjone; he is not 
a believer in colonialism or racial 
exploitation; he is neither on the de- 
fensive offensive nor on the offensive 
defence against economic world 
planning intended to benefit the 
people who used to be called the 
lower orders; he is not an upholder 
of privilege and not a representative 
of Big: Business; he does not revere 
national prestige and is not con- 
temptuous of other nations’ tradi- 
tions. He hates nothing but war— 
and oppression. Tio want to fight 
him, his potential enemy must either 
want to possess himself of the actual 
soil on which he lives, or he must 
aim at oppression for oppression’s 
sake. 


World proletariat 


OW far, to return to the specific 

situation facing us today, is 
either assumption justified with re- 
gard to Russia? It is widely be- 
lieved, and ably argued in Middleton 
Murry’s The Free Society that the 
urge for world oppression is inherent 
in the vitiated form of Communism 
tuling over Russia. Ominous, too, 


‘are these words taken from the 1932 


programme of the Communist Inter- 
national, reprinted by Time and 
Tide in its issue af July 24: 


“The dictatorship of the world prole- 
tariat is an essential and vital condition 
Precedent to the transformation of world 
eapitalist economy into secia] economy. 
This world dictatorship can be established 
only when the victory of socialism has 
been achieved in certain countries or groups 
of countries; when the newly-established 
proletarian republics enter into a federal 
union with the already existing proletarian 
republics; when the number of such 
federations has grown ang extended also to 
the colonies which have emancipated 
themselves from the yoke of imperialism; 
and when these federations ot republics 
have grown finally into a world union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics uniting the 
‘whole of mankind under the hegemony of 
the international proletariat organised as 
a State.” 


Class hatred 


IHE §6disquieting part of such 
utterances lies not only in the 


@xplicit unwillingness to think in 
“terms of gradual adjustments _be- 
“tween our time’s two or three 


«different economic systems, leaving it 
“to the fast levelling effects of chang- 
“ing world conditions and of already 
sexisting internal pressures to evolve 
s& new world order. That, at a 
estretch, might be explained away by 


'-She inevitable dogmatism of speeches 


and declarations of this kind. But, 
in addition, the barely more than a 
hundred words of this item of the 
Communist Programme contain the 
term dictatorship twice, and prole- 
or proletarian flour times. 


ing as Hermann Goering’s inability 
to speak half-a-dozen consecutive 
Sentences without using the word 
gewaltig was self-revealing in giving 
away his essentially brutal nature. 
Yet the belief that Stalin and _ his 
associates want to make themselves 


NO TRUE PEACE IS POSSIBLE 


in a world where men deny the 
rights of their fellow creatures. 
‘Well over 1a million experiments 
are annually performed on living 
creatures in this country. 


Deiails and literature:— 


_ British Union for the Abolition of Vivisection 


(B.U.A.V.) 
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the masters of a world ruled from 

oscow by their form of Oommun- 
ism, now widespread in the west be- 
cause we rarely hear the other side, 
seems to me fantastically wrong. 
Less wrong only than the related 
belief that they want to do so by 
means of military force. Communist 
programmes are not written, and 
Soviet policy is not carried on, in a 
vacuum. Both are influenced and 
largely shaped by all that is 
implicit and explicit in the forces 
and policies in opposition to them. 
But Stalin and his associates do, of 
course, want the whole world to “ gio 
red,” as Socialists want it to “go 
Socialist,” and every good capitalist 
wants both Socialism and Commun- 
ism to vanish from the face of the 
earth; and Moscow is, probably, not 
too dissatisfied with the progress its 
doctrines are making, in one way 
or another, in many parts of the 
world. But to see salvation from 
threatening world enslavement in a 
war against Russia seems to me as 
lunatic as to fight my headache by 


hitting another headache-sufferer 
over the head. The whilole idea of 
identifying the danger of world 


enslavement with Moscow and its 
Communism is, to my mind, a mass 
rationalisation—a psychological pro- 
cess on the _ international scale, 
analogous to that of an individual 
or a group, hiding a _ subconscious 
feeling of guilt behind a pretence of 
moral superiority. 


Russian idealism 


DEPRESSING as the thought is, 

I have to say once again that I 
believe the trend towards oppression 
to be world-wide, arising mainly out 
of varying degrees of disappointment 
with democracy. It is true that this 
cannot be said of Russia, which has 
had no democratic experience—a 
basic fact that explains a good deal 
about the Moscow regime and about 
the way in which the Soviet popula- 
tion are bearing it. But absence of 
past democratic experience is not the 


only notable thing about the 
Russians. There is another, of equal 
importance to the whole world, 


shockingly disregarded in the clamour 
of political disagreement. 


That is the deep streak of pure 
idealism, even more pronounced than 
it is in the Americans, which runs 
inalienably . through the veins of 
every man and woman born and bred 
a Russian. 


Not much, I think it will be 
mitted, has been done in the last 
thirty years to appeal to that ideal- 
ism. Let alone the last three. 
are even millions of people here 
among us and in America who, up to 
this day of acute dispute about Ber- 
lin, have never realised that the Rus- 
sians alone took the German capital 
and that our access to it depends 
upon the existence of an artificial 
corridor. 


Currency problems 


ET us be strictly fair to.the other 

side. Here is just one revealing 
sentence from the Soviet Note of 
July 14 in answer to the separate 
Allied: Notes of July 6: 

“Moreover, the introduction of a separ- 
ate currency reform in the western zones 
of Germany placed Berlin, and with it 
the whole Soviet Zone of occupation, in a 
Position where the entire volume of cur- 
rency Notes invalidated in the westérn 
zones threateneqd to pour into Berlin and 
into the Soviet occupation zones of 
Germany.” 

That, I think, speaks for itself. 
The question of the Soviets’ attitude 
to atomic power control, resulting in 
their rejection of the Baruch pro- 
posals, would need a _ full-length 
article of its own. But a tolerably 
good idea of what is to be said in 
their defence may be gathered from 
Critic’s opening paragraph of his 
London Diary in the New Statesman 
of August 7. There remains the 
Danube Convention, with regard to 
which the Russians have just scored 
at Belgrade. Mr. Vishinsky is any- 
thing but a conciliatory speaker or a 
man likely to gain quick sympathy 
for himself and whatever cause he 
may be advocating. But can we 
blame him for waxing hot and 
furious against British and American 
claims to have a say in the naviga- 
tion of the Danube, while Russia has 
nothing to say in the navigation of 
the Panama and Suez Canals? 


There : 


Aug. 6, World Peace Day. 


He wag addressing a meeting 
arranged by the Society of 
Friends, the FoR and the PPU 
on the challenge of the atomic 
bomb. Rhys Davies urged 
everyone to realise that the 
shortages which they daily ex- 
perience are due to the last war 
and the preparations for the 
next. 


He condemned all imperialists and 
totalitarians and said there was a 
great need to rid ourselves of self- 
righteousness and hypocrisy. In try- 
ing to understand Russia’s suspicion 
and hostility we should remember the 
millions of pounds which the British 
Government had spent in trying to 


; avert the establishment of the Soviet 


regime, and the fact that the Allies 
had not shared the secret of the 
atomic bomb with Russia while she 
was fighting with them. 


SACRIFICES FOR PEACE 


Mr. John Daniethorn, Warden of 
the Dowlais Educational Settlement, 
spoke of the need for all who wished 
to resist war to be prepared for per- 
sonal sacrifices, just as those who 
took part in war made great sacri- 
fices. The appalling possibilities of 
the atomic bomb made it imperative 
that all should now make every effort 
to prevent war. He described how, in 
spite of terrible conditions in Ger- 
many, the Friends were carrying on 
their work of relief and witness 
against war, and how the Russians 
in their area were making great 
efforts to relieve distress. 

It seemed that the fundamental 
philosophy of the Communists was to 
establish a better standard of living 
for the masses of the people, and 
thus their ideals co-incided in large 
measure with those of Christians. 
He deplored their barbarous methods 


DR. D. G. CUNNINGHAM. 


An organist who worked 
for peace 


DE». G. D. CUNNINGHAM, the 

distinguished organist, who died 
last week, had been a member of the 
PPU:since 1937. He was a regular 
supporter of the Edgbaston Group. 

Dr. Cunningham was the City 
Organist of Birmingham from 1924 
until his death, He was acknow- 
ledged to be one of the greatest liv- 
ing European organists. 

Born in London in 1878, George 
Dorrington Cunningham became an 
FRCO when he was only eighteen. 
At twenty-two he went to the Alex- 
andra Palace, where he remained for 
seventeen years, playing and con- 
ducting all kinds of music to popular 
audiences. Four years of church 
music at St. Alban’s, Holborn, pre- 
ceded his appointment to Birming- 


ham. 
Cunningham gave his six- 


Dr. 
hundredth recital as Birmingham 


City Organist in 1941, and this was 
the occasion of a presentation to him 
by the Lord Mayor on behalf of the 
City. Dr. Cunningham frequently 
broadeast on the BBC. 


A GREAT MAN 
Harry Hilditch writes: 


Birmingham, and far beyond, hag suffered 
a great loss in the death of Dr. Cunning- 
ham—a great man and a simple man. One 
tribute described him as ‘“ always a boy.” 
He, more than any person I have ever 
known, had learnt the art of living here 
and now in ‘‘ The Kingdom of Heaven.” He 
was a man whose greatness was to serve, 
whose simplicity gave him a special under- 
standing of sorrew, suffering and distress. 


He is mourned as a great musician, a 
great organist, but we who knew him mourn 
him, as a lovable person. Our sorrow is 
softened by the joy of being privileged to 
know him. 


He will be missed in many circles, but 
none more than the Edgbaston PPU Group, 
where he was one of the most regular 
attenders, apologising for his absence on 
those rare occasions when other duties kept 
him away. It was good to see that the 


Press did not entirely suppress his con- 
nection with the PPU. ‘He would not have 
liked that. 


RAF DEMONSTRATE 
(UNINTENTIONALLY) 


AT WELSH MEETING 


as HERE “gees enough petrol to supply all the cars if 
Bridgend for a week,” declared Rhys Davies, M.P., a8 4 
RAF planes flew over the National Welsh Eisteddfod fie!d of 


| 


f 
of enforcing their doctrines but fel ve 
that there must be some basis i i 
co-operation between people sharlls | 
similar humanitarian ideals, and ™ | 
begged everyone to explore the P0® | 


sibilities while there was yet time. la 
The last speaker was Sir Hugh pe 
Roberton, who made a moving | me 
appeal to all to refuse to have wal, | Eni p 
simply because wars were wrong | Rada 
and brought nothing but destru@’ | peers 
tion and misery, no matter Wij suion 
vainglorious slogans accompant® Setis ’ 
them. te me « 
He spoke of the wars between be) Dre 8 
English and the Scots over two hum. Ge yar 
dred years’ ago, and of how futile ant ib, N 
senseless they now seemed. i ‘umani 


APPEAL OF THE CHILD 
All through his life there had bet 


wars and the people were alway | j, 

worse off after them, yet they SUE fee’ 
refused to ignore the ruinous ©& | de® 
of their leaders. Even if there W™ r 
no other it should be sufficient reas | 


to abolish war because it was/ 
abominable crime against child | 
No one could resist the appeal ide | ( 
terrified child, yet millions of cli 
ren were exposed to the horrors a | T 
devastation of war by their parel” IC 
acquiescence. : ia : 
The meeting closed with enthusi@@ 


tic applause for the speakers fl) | | A 
nearly two hundred people. - lig 0 
J. L. WHITE | gyre? 

pe Bi 
eal 

ANOTHER NOBEL | * 

Vi a 
PRIZE WINNER | “ics 

The eminent Austrian scholar i ! oDpe 
fessor Johannes Ude has been 2 | Pag, th 
nated for the Nobel Peace Prize 24 | om 
For fifty years Dr. Ude has woh) poiiite 
on the problem of international ji. | tong.° 
derstanding, and in scores of poise Going * 
cations he has addressed both CO Nd | Perh 


tian and Humanist readers on 
alternatives to war. 
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